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THE UNCLE'S RETURN FROM ABROAD. 



Some years ago, before England was so thickly interlaced 
with trunk lines and branch lines of railway running in all 
directions, there lived in a small village, not far from Liverpool, 
a farmer's widow named Stedman, who had been visited with 
heavy misfortune. Her eldest son had been lost in a ship- 
wreck, leaving four younger brothers and sisters to her care. 
This unhappy event had postponed and apparently broken off 
the marriage of her daughter Constance, while it had injured 
the prospects of her son Martin, who was obliged to leave 
school before his time in order to work on the farm. 

But amid the anxiety and depression into which the family 
were plunged, a ray of hope suddenly burst forth. A letter, 
written at Liverpool, announced that a brother of Mr. 
Stedman's, who went abroad twenty years before, had just 
arrived in that port, with some natural curiosities from India. 
The letter gave rise to all sorts of conjectures. Though it 
contained no precise information, Martin thought he detected, 
in the easy style in which it was worded, undoubted evidence 
that his uncle had come back with his pocket well- filled and 
his heart well-disposed towards the family. "Ah," said the 
widow with a sigh, "if my poor Walter had been alive, he 
would now have had a valuable friend." Martin was sure he 
should have no difficulty in obtaining the post of steward to 
a neighbouring nobleman through the powerful influence of 
his rich uncle ; for the letter said he would be with them the 
following day with all he possessed, which, as Martin read 
it, meant that he would take care not to forget them. 

Preparations for the arrival of the expected nabob were 
commenced forthwith, on a scale of unusual liberality. Scarcely 
were they completed when one of the children, who was on 
the watch outside, ran in, crying out, 

" He is come ! he is come !" 

" Who ?" shouted the rest. 

" Uncle Stedman, to be sure," was the answer ; and at the 
same moment a clumsy, uncouth-looking man stood on the 
threshold, with a green parrot on his left hand, and a sort of 
monkey fastened to his right. 

The little children ran in terror to hide themselves behind 
their mother, who herself could not help shrieking with alarm. 
The rest of the family were stupified with astonishment. 

" What I" said Stedman, smiling; " are you afraid of my 
little menagerie ? Come, shake hands — you have nothing to 
fear. Yours is a dusty road, and I have had rather a long 
walk to find you out." 

" You don't mean to say you have walked all the way from 
Liverpool?" replied Martin. " What have you done with 
your luggage ?" 

" Luggage ! you don't suppose a man like me goes about 
with more luggage than he can carry on his back. ,, 

"But your letter said you had come to reside permanently 
among us, with all that you possessed." 

" Well, you see all I possess," cried Stedman, " my monkey 
and my parrot." 

" What ! is that all ?" shouted the whole family. 

" With a light heart and a good conscience, I want nothing 
more. But as I am rather hungry after my walk, and I see 
you have plenty to eat, I will begin at once, if you please, 
without any ceremony." 

Thereupon he commenced operations with a degree of zest 
that was anything but gratifying to the widow and her family, 
who looked at each other in mute astonishment. . In the course 
of conversation, which Martin carried on with his uncle during 
his hearty meal, the latter stated that he had spent twenty 
years in India, and, had now come home without any other 
possession than a good temper and a good appetite. The effect 
of this announcement was immediately visible in the look and 
manner of every member of the family. One of the little ones 
having been chased round the room by the mischievous 
monkey, the mother ordered it to be sent to the stable ; and 
the parrot having ventured on to the table, to pick up what 
he could get from the dishes, Martin exclaimed that this sort 



of thing could not be tolerated any longer. Constance and 
Julia said nothing, but went off out of the room. 

The uncle, left alone with Martin, who scarcely disguised 
his sullen disappointment, after emptying his glass for the 
third or fourth time, stuck his elbows on the table, and look- 
ing his nephew quietly in the face, said : " There seems to 
be a sort of north-east wind in your house. You all look very 
coldly upon me, and nobody has yet said a kind word. Is 
this the way you receive an uncle who has been absent for 
twenty years-?" 

Martin replied rather sharply, that they had given him the 
best reception they could with their slender means. 

"But at any rate," said his uncle, "you need not have 
looked quite so sour and behaved so coldly. However, enough 
upon this disagreeable subject ; but mind what I say, you will 
repent of this by-and-by. 

With that he cut another large slice of meat, and began* 
eating again, as though he had not tasted a morsel. Martin 
was struck with his last remark, which he turned anxiously 
over in his mind. "My uncle would never," thought he, 
" have adopted this free-and-easy manner with us, if he really 
possessed nothing more than this nasty monkey and that 
screeching parrot. He is only playing a trick to put us to the 
test. We must immediately try if we cannot retrieve our 
fault. Full of these thoughts he ran to his mother and sister 
to communicate his surmise. They both hastened back to the 
room with smiling looks, and began to pay the uncle all sorts 
of kind attentions. The latter, gazing attentively upon Con- 
stance, who had taken a seat opposite to him, said in a pensive 
tone : " Ah, how much you are like my poor brother George. 
This is not my first acquaintance with you. Your name has 
often been mentioned in my hearing." 

"By whom?" replied the astonished girl. 

Before her uncle could answer, a voice was heard crying, 
" Constance !" She turned round in amazement, but saw no one. 

" Ah ! you don't know who it is that is calling you," said 
her uncle. 

" Constance ! Constance !" repeated the strange voice. 

"It is the parrot ! " exclaimed Martin. 

" The parrot !" answered his sister ; " but who could have 
taught it my name ? " 

"Somebody who has not forgotten it," slily rejoined her 
uncle, at the same time winking his eye in a very knowing way. 

" Was it you, uncle ?" 

"No, my dear ; but a young man born in this village." 

"What, Mark?" 

" I believe that is his name." 

" Have you seen him, then, uncle ?" 

" Yes, I came home in the same vessel with him." 

" And he has spoken— — " 

" Of you," said her uncle, divining her thoughts, " and often 
enough, as you see, for the parrot to remember your name." 

Constance blushed with delight, and her mother could not 
conceal her satisfaction, for she had always favoured the pro- 
posed match between Mark and her daughter. They were 
still more gratified when they heard that the young lover was 
only detained at Liverpool by necessary formalities, and 
would, in all probability, be with them the next day* Con* 
stance could no longer restrain herself; she flew to her' 
uncle's arms in a transport of joy. 

" Well, now we are friends, I suppose," said he, smiling/ 
" That you may not be tired of waiting for your beau* I wiH' 
give you my parrot, which will talk to you about him." 

She again kissed her uncle with a thousand thanks* and 
took the bird, which jumped upon her shoulder and said r 
plainly : " How do you do, Constance ?" 

The whole family roared with merry laughter. 

" You have made one happy, at any rate," said the widoW; 

"I should be glad to do the same for you," replied her 
brother-in-law, in a serious tone ; " but I am afraid of 
awakening a painful recollection in your mind"*" 
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" You mean with regard to my son Walter," said she, with 
all a mother's promptitude and fondness. 

"I do," he rejoined. "When he was shipwrecked, we 
were unfortunately separated. If we had happened to have 
been on board the same vessel, who knows but I might have 
saved him again, as I did once before r" 

"It is true, you did once save him. I ought never to have 
forgotten it." 

" Never mind about that ; it was no more than my duty. But 
this time it was impossible to repeat the service. When our 
ship came up, Walter's had been wrecked a fortnight. All I was 
able to do for him was to find out where he was buried, and erect 
a frail memorial over his grave. I managed, however, to find 
out where his watch was ; and here it is for your acceptance." 

With these words he offered her a handsome silver watch, 



"No," was the reply, " certainly not. I have brought him 
up and kept him ever since he was born. He is my servant 
and companion wherever I go. I would not sell him for ten 
times his value. But who wants to buy him ? " 

" A nobleman's son, who was passing just now, saw the 
animal, and was so pleased with it that he desired me to 
purchase it, and take it to him." 

" Tell him I won't part with it for any money." 

" But consider, uncle, what disappointment you are causing 
by this refusal. The nobleman has promised to make me his 
steward, and I should be very sorry to disoblige his son." 

" Yes, indeed," said his mother ; " if Martin can only 
obtain that situation, he is made for life." 

" Then take him, and welcome ; only be sure and say I hope 
they will use him well." 
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which she seized with passionate eagerness, and kissed again 
and again. All the female members of the family wept. 
Martin himself was deeply moved, and his uncle was obliged 
to cough in order to conceal his emotion. The coldness and 
restraint which was before exhibited, completely melted away. 
He assured them he had come back as poor as he went 
out, and that, in telling his nephew they would one day 
repent of their coolness, he merely meant they would regret 
having unkindly treated a good-natured relative. Yet both 
mother and daughter continued to lavish upon him those 
attentions which they had previously paid from mere motives 
of interest. Just as he was about to bid them adieu, Martin, 
who had gone out for a minute or two, came back and asked 
him whether he would sell his monkey. 



Martin ran off with his prize, and presented it to the young 
lord, who prevailed upon his father to make the appointment 
of which he had long spoken. The joy of the whole family, 
on hearing this intelligence, may be easily conceived. To 
atone for her fault, the widow candidly confessed the interested 
views by which she had been influenced when she first received 
her brother-in-law's letter. He laughed outright at the joke 
of their expecting so much from him, when he had brought 
only two useless animals. 

" You are mistaken," said Constance, mildly ; " you have 
brought three invaluable treasures ; for, thanks to you, my 
mother has now a memento of her lost son, my brother has a 
good situation, and I," sh^.-. added, hesitating and blushing, 
" I have — hope." 



